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FEBRUARY ON THE FARM. 


With the great body of snow on the | : . 
ath, iis jment. Ifit does not become good vinegar 


| the first time runit through again and the most 
| obstinate cider that we ever saw will change. 


it ly : 
: ou want to get the greatest possible ex- 
slow and difficult travelling. At such times 8 P ~ 


ground it is not very easy getting about in 


the woods and in many sections the pub- 


there is a natural inclination to stay at home | 


and keep quiet. The main point is to wait 
patiently till we can get about in the woods 
and do a little teaming. But the chores 


about the barn are unceasing. The stock 
} 


claims more care than at any other season. 


Cattle cannot be neglected without suffer- | 
ing. Their wants are many and they are | 


quite helpless. They need the eye and the | appointed with the poor success that they | 
attention of the owner, if they are expected | have had with the English gooseberries, that 
to thrive under adverse circumstances. 


There can be no doubt that the necessity 
of careful stall feeding for five or six months 


While we are inthe midst of it, there is a 


kind of feeling that it is a severe tax, a seri- 


ous drawback to rural life in New England, 
and yet it has its compensations. Stall feed- 


xed farming. It is the only way, or per- 
haps, the best way of producing and econo- 
mising stable manure that must still be re- 
garded as the very basis of productive farm- 


have made in the preparation of chemical 


and see everywhere the results of the neglect. 


of domestic animals, in a country where ne- 


cessity does not compel people to house and 
feed them systematically. Cattle can manage 
to live by browsing, live in the shelter of the 
woods, live under the lee of a shed ora 
stack, there, and hence they are allowed to 


do so, as they generally will be where the 


absolute necessity of greater care does not 
exist. The result of this neglect is the utter 
waste of manures, with here and there an 


simply to supplement the stores of barnyard 
manure, as with us, that commercial fertili- 


| TO MAKE VINEGAR. 

| A correspondent of the Ploughman has a 
few barrels of cider that he wishes to make 
into vinegar. We discussed the principles 
involved in this process at considerable 
length afew months ago and gave many 
facts in regard to the practice of those who 
make a business of it. Where cider “ won't 
turn into vienegar” as it generally will of 
itself when allowed to stand at a proper 


temperature exposed to the air, fill a barrel |! 


or any clear cask, with shavings or small 
twigs of maple, birch,beech or any sweet 





| if you have it, if not with cider. Even warm 


| water will answer, but vinegar is best. The | dered bitter, or will soon become bitter from 
| barrel or cask should be full of little holes, 
Ifany person orders his pene discontinued, he 

rearages, or the publisher fhay continue 


| to catch the drip as it leaches through. Put 
| the cider in a pail set on the barrel over the 
shavings and carry it over the edge by | artichoke, you will be pretty certain to have 
siphons made of rags or cotton lamp wicking | hitter milk. Now neither of these particular 
or a hank of cotton yarn. These siphons or plants may be present in the hay or feed of 
the cow, but there may be some plant or 
weed that will produce the same effect. 
this season of the year however, the cause 
is more likely to be the low temperature of 
the milk room, or else you let the milk or 
the cream stand alittle too long. Milk, as 
every farmer knows, is exceedingly suscept- 
ible to taints, not only from substances eaten 
by the cow, like turnips, cabbages, etc., but 
from impurities in the air surrounding it. 
But if the temperature in which milk sets is 
too low the milk will be very likely to 
become bitter even with the best of food for 
the cow and the purest of air that surrounds 
It ought not to stand at less than about 
If it stands in a room that is 
warmed by day, from the proximity of a 
. kitchen fire or otherwise, and is cold at night 
Many fruit growers have been so dis-|the cream will not rise well and it will be 
very apt to be bitter and acid. 
freezes, the cream often rises at once but it 
they have almost entirely given up the cul-| is of poor quality and the butter from it will 
tivation of this fruit. Yet, if a little care is| be white and poor. 
| taken to obtain a proper selection of such | perature and try it. Please report the result. 
of the year is something of a hardship. | kinds as are suited to our climate, the | —[{Ep. 
| pleasure derived from a garden, and profits | 





| sionally do we hear of instances where the 
| English varieties condescend to reveal their 
ng seems to lie at the foundation of perma- | best qualities, but usually they prefer to 

t and solid success of any system of | keep us coldly at a distance, and entrench 
‘themselves behind a very uninviting coat of 


jit is strong and vigorous, and when well 
| eared for will yield bountiful crops of fruit. 
|The berries are of large size, pale green in 
|color, becoming a pale yellow when fully 


desirable as a table fruit, as the thinness of 

exception, and then follows the necessity of ithe skin, delicious quality, and fine appear- 
buying fertilizers to feed crops. It is not | ance of the berries, finely adapt it to this 
| purpose. 


wood, and wet them with alittle real vinegar 


sides and bottom and set over a larger vessel 


conductors must be cut long enough to reach 
from the bottom of the pail or pan full of 
cider up over the edge and down to an inch 
or more below the bottom. The cider, in 
gradually running from the pail and trickling 
down through the filter, is exposed to the air 
and that is the object of the whole arrange- 


posure to the air andthe change to vinegar 
is sure. Will Harvey Dodge, of Wilkinson- 
ville, or some other reader of the Ploughman 
who has been making cider all his life, please 
state his method, in hard cases. 


~ —E 


FINEST GOOSEBERRIES. 





also may be greatly increased. Only occa- 


mildew. Thanks to the experiments of 


American fruit growers, there are now vari- | ward, 
| eties free from this defect, and almost equal- 
ing, notwithstanding all the progress we | ing in size and quality their haughty English 
|} cousins. Among these may be mentioned: 
fertilizers. To realize this it is only neces- 








| 


ness which a plant natural to that locality | ¥‘ 


ripe. By many this variety is preferred to 
any of the American kinds, being among the 
best in flavor, largest in size, and most vigo- 
rous in growth. It will be found particularly 


Downing’s Seedling.—This variety is per- 


®uestions & Ans 


BITTER MILK. 





Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I have a cow that I bought last spring, 
dropped her calf in May, and has done firs' 
rate since until within 
milk is bitter after standing a few 
She don’t come 1n until the last of M 
ou tell me what the trouble is, and 
is any cure? and oblige an old subscriber. 


last ten days the 


Peabody, Jan, 25th., 1877. 
The trouble, probably, is that you set your 
milk in too low atemperature. Milk is ren- 


several causes. The first, perhaps, may be the 
food or something in the food. If the cow 
feeds on wormwood as cows sometimes will, 
or on the sow thistle, or on the leaves of the 


it. 
53 to 55 deg. 


If the milk | 8T©W thriftily, are perhaps as good in flavor 


Keep a uniform tem- 


IN-AND-IN-BREEDING. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I notice in the Ploughman, of Jan. 6th, a 
question and answer with regard to “ Tanning 
Sheep Skins.” Can you tell me how to tan 
cow skins with the hair on ? 


Upon an article on “ Overreaching,” allow | trees ten feet high; peach trees often make 
me to say I have found heavy shoeing for- 


light shoeing behind, an effectual 
remedy in one of the worst cases. 
weight on the fore foot throws it further. | stocks, and well covered with branches, noy 
The /ack of weight on the hind foot causes it|trimmed to gain hight. At Petaluma a 
cherry tree two years from the graft, and 
only three from the seed, had a trunk seven 
ou say to breeding pigs with father and|inches and three-quarters round; a plum 
| would be likely to have. In habits of growth |mother of the same litter, (brother and tree three years from seed was eleven feet 
high and had. a trunk seven inches in cir- 
cuntference, a peach tree a year from the 


é ; Pnragh . to fall short, thus enabling the horse to 
Smith's Improved.—This is a native of | travel free and easy, with no click at all. 
sary to travel through the Southern States | Vermont, and is possessed of all the hardi-| One thing more and I have done. What do 


sister ?) 

North Brookfield, Mass., Jan. 23d, 1877. 

Will some reader of the Ploughman who 
has had experience reply to the first ques- 
tion? To the second we should say that it 
A son may be bred to nis 
mother or a father to his daughter, some- 
times with safety, but own brother and 
A daughter has only half the 
blood of the father and a son only half the 
“ In-and-in” breeding 
must be practised with great caution.—[Ep. 


will not do. 


sister, seldom. 


blood of his mother. 


TWO CROPS A YEAR. 


crop will generally be followed by good 
results, but if it happens to be an excessively 
hot anfl dry season it might not work well, 
though we should not hesitate to apply 
liquid manure to grass at any season and 
take the chance. It does rather better when 
applied in the spring or fall. 

We think Hungarian grass, Swedes and 
flat turnips are among the best second crops 
we can raise, and we are glad to see the cul- 
ture of Hungarian extending so much.—[Ep. 


-———  -— ee 


FRUIT CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Will you please let me know through the 

louhman, about the production of “ Fruit 
in California ;” also the prospects a youn 
man from here would have in that line? an 
oblige, yours truly, J. C. H. 

Boston, Jan. 16th, 1877. 

It does not appear from the question what 
particular point our correspondent wants to 
know about, whether the aggregate statistics 
of fruit production, the varieties of fruit 
raised, the adaptation of the climate and soil 
for the production, or what. California is 
peculiarly adapted to the raising of almost 
every variety of fruit grown in the temperate 
zone, and also to very many semi-tropical 
and even tropical fruits that cannot be grown 
in the same latitude elsewhere. The climate 
secures to California great and peculiar ad- 
vantages for fruit growing. We know of no 
part of the world where fruit trees grow so 
rapidly, and bearso early, so abundantly and 
so regularly, with fruit of so large size. As a 
general rule the apples, pears, peaches, and 
strawberries, are inferior in flavor to those well 
grown and well ripened with us, but other 
fruits, like the grape, the plum, the apricot, 
the olive, the fig, the cherry, the orange, the 
nectarine, the prune, and many others that 


83 can be found anywhere. 

Orchards are planted thicker or the trees 
closer together than with us, and they are 
trained low, with the lower limbs within a 
foot or two of the ground. They bear earlier 
for this and the trunk is shaded and pro- 
tected from “sun scald,” to which they would 
be liable if not so protected. 

Fruit trees generally are about as large 
there at two years old as they are with us at 
three or four years. Cherry trees have grown 
there fourteen feet high in one year; pear 


trunks two and three inches in diameter in one 
season, and all these from buds on yearling 


bud was 8 feet high and 8 1-2 inches round. 
The grape takes the lead, perhaps, of all 
other fruits. The long and hot summers, the 
six or eight months of excessive and un- 
broken drought, which parches every thing 
else toacrisp, and makes the face of the whole 
country one broad field of majestic desolation 
covered with dust like ashes, is just what the 
grape likes. If it is allowed to ripen, it be- 
comes delicious. But you don’t get them 
in California itself of that quality. . In all the 


directly after cutting and taking off the first 


The Gorse, 
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Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman 
“ FEARNAUGHTS.” 

We occasionally read, as in a late edition 
of Wallace's Monthly, and in the Plough- 
man, quoting from the same, in the inter- 
resting article on the “ Orloff Trotter,” ar- 
ticles, not in the highgst terms complimen- 
tary to the stock of horses bearing the name 
of the celebrated “‘ Fearnaughts.” Let us 
look at this a moment, and taking for grant- 
ed there has none of them trotted below 2.20 
in a public race and none except “ Old Fear- 
naught” himself, who has made a public 
race even below 2.24, are there no classes of 
horses needed except fast track trotters, which 
often, yes quite often, are dull on the road, and 
who after a twenty mile drive need a day’s 
rest to return home? We have always advoca- 
ted for our farmers to breed from nothing 
but good sized, sound, choice animals, and 
speedy ones if possible on both sides, for 
the reason, if they do not get fast trotters 
they will almost always, all things being 
equal, produce for the market large horses 
suitable for gentlemen’s drivers, and we ven- 
ture to say, without fear of contradiction, 
that, for beauty in color, beauty in shape, 
good natured, strong, resolute and fearless 
roadsters, the stock of “ Fearnaughts” are 
unsurpassed. [ venture this remark satis- 
fied that no reader of the Ploughman, hav- 
ing a good eye for a horse, or a reasonable 
knowledge of what he should be for ordinary 
every day purposes, or who has studied this 
subject, will deny what we say. Let him look 
at Fearnaught, Jr., Dreadnaught, Cavenaught, 
Fearnaught Boy, Douglass, Daybreak, Cre- 
ole, and many others and deny, if he can, with 
any sense of truth that they are beautiful 
specimens of horses. We never knew of 
one of this stock, there may be some, how- 
ever, not within our knowledge, and we know 
them all pretty well, that are not, as we said 
before, exactly what we all need, fine, fear- 
less, powerful, kind, fast family animals. 
What could have induced those gentlemen, 
many of them the best judges of young 
stock among us, to have patronized the first 
sale of Fearnaught colts at Home Farm, 
Roxbury, when Col. Russell offered twenty- 
one for sale, the whole lot bringing $7,980, 
or an average of $380 each and only year- 
lings at that; and though none of them have, 
as yet, appeared onthe track, we know of 
none that are not choice young horses. Take 
the sale by the same gentleman, who has, 
and is doing so much to improve the class of 
horses, the date we have forgotten, but which 
included such colts as “ Douglass” sold to 
Mr. Bailey, of Portland, for $1,425; 
“ Decoy” to Mr. Adams, for $1,300 , “ Defi- 
ance” to Mr. Rhodes, for $750; “ Diana” 
to Mr. Shaw, for $1,200; “ Daybreak” to 
Mr. Shaw, for $1,850; “ Dragoon” to Mr. 
Dunlap, for $1,025; “Diadem” to Mr. 
Wright, for $1,750; and others, making the 
total sale amount to $13,955, or an average 
for each, of the sixteen sold, equal to $872. 
Could it be possible that these buyers, good 


judges, were willing for the sake of owning a 


“ Fearnaught,” merely for his name, to 
throw away their money, or was the stock 
most excellent; we incline to the latter be- 
lief, and have yet to find any of these pur- 






































































































































































zers come in. The farmer or the planter has haps, a little better known than the precéd- 


. . ° ° "ds >, ° ? 4 5 . ° 
to rely upon them. They constitute his main | ing one, and is probably almost as worthy of Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : Francisco, many days, there were plenty of 
stay. He has no barn cellar, teeming with | cultivation. Both kinds are free from mil- mag ey Dy pape A ph nod grapes on the table every day for srk 7 
“a readers, first, e y . o : , 
fatness, to go to. He goes to the depot for | dew—a merit that in this country can hardly : P y § they were uniformly sour and utterly unfit 


} 


the best manure. 


work the world over, with here and there a 
trifling exception, or, take it in the long run 
we may say without any exception. As long 


ply of plant food will exist, and the waste 


materials of the farm will continue to be the |in their perfection, or tasted the fruit when 
| thoroughly ripe and well cooled upon ice, 
cognize this fact and study how to increase | can hardly comprehend the pleasure that 
may be derived in possessing them. It will 
j add greatly to the value of nearly every gar- 
| den if this fruit is allowed to occupy a few 
even at this season of the year. He is al- | feet of ground to unfold its riches. They 
are easily grown if set out early in the spring— 
keeping them free afterwards from weeds 
either by cultivation or mulching. There 
are many kinds of vooseberries offered— 
some almost worthless or spurious; but if 
the proper selection is made, and genuine 
kinds obtained, then the grower should have 
a rich feast each year for many years in 
succession. 


basis of this supply. We might as well re- 


and economise manures. We can do some- 
thing in this direction even in winter. 
The thriving farmer is apt to keep busy 


ways finding something todo. And yet itis 
bout as important to spend some time in 
recreation, as it is to be diligent in business. 
We must recruit the system for the next 
season's work, and it isa good plan to have 
this recreation and amusement with the fam- 
ily as far as possible. What shall this recre- 





ation consist in? For those who are fortu- 
nate enough to live near a village or any 
large centre of population there are lectures 
and concerts, but for those who are more 
remote from these, and they are the majority 
of tarmers, the simplest and most rational 
seems to be achoice selection of books and | 
periodicals, especially good agricultural 
works. The reading and discission of these 
will not betime lost by any means. If lighter 


SMucoment be mend 4, +! i & 





of the family will relax a little and join the 
younger in some innocent amusement. It 


so managed as to afford enjoyment to all. A 


social family call at some neighbor's, of an | Worth of nineteen hens and roosters now 


evening, to be spent in conversation, singing, 
innocent games of amusement, etc., is a 
good thing in itself and promotes good 
neighborhood. 

Farmers’ clubs which meet at each other's 
houses weekly are not only a source of much 
useful information but full of social enjoy- 
ment if they are properly managed. Let 
the ladies join in and have their share of the 
writing. ‘They can make a success of it. 


SECRETS IN FOWL BREEDING. 


By Geo. P. Burnham. Published and for sale by 
the author, at Melrose, Mass. Price 50 cents. 


We have received from the author a copy 
of the above named book, and after looking 
it over find that it is a good thing to put in 
the hands of amateurs and young breeders; 
it contains many facts which have come under 
Mr. Burnham’s observation and much of the 
matter is practical and worth remembering, 

To breeders who have had a few years ex- 


perience there is nothing in the book bearing 
a semblance of a “ secret” and we felt a little 
disappointment when we reached the last 
page of the book to find that some “ secrets” 
which have puzzled breeders for years, were 
not touched upon at all. However the book 
makes a neat and handy addition to our 
poultry literature, and is well worth its price 


to any breeder. 


harmless trick that he is playing upon them. 
The fruit is of fine size, of a beautiful green 
color, and will prove very acceptable to all 
as the world lasts the necessity of the sup- | lovers of this delicious fruit. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
Having seen considerable in the Plough- even as late as the first of July. 
man, about the profit of keeping fowls, we 
wish to tell you what we have done. The 
first of January, 1876, our father said we with 
might have what: hens Ne Wo?’ them. ‘The| nn. "2" *". 
concert, if the parents and the older po tion flock consisted of eight old hens and two 
roosters. Below we give the figures, ete. 


hee Worth of eight hens and two roosters. +++ $10.00 best quality of vegetable I sowed after a crop 
may combine instruction to the young and be | Paid out for feed, etC...++seeeeeeeeeeeeees 174 7 

-—— | of early potatoes. 

$27.00 | .. the 25th of July ; but that is a little too 
eee 25.00] late to sow it; ordinarily, it would not 
+ 27.00). cceed sown as Jate as that. But I should 


52.00 | not recommend sowing it as a first crop. 


on my . 
Received for eggs and fowls......+- 





ing two crops off the land, by sowing barley 
bags and barrels, instead of the well filled | be overestimated. The Downing is of a| first, and cut in June for hay, then sow 
cellar fur a hundred or two hundred loads of | hardy and vigorous growth, with branches 
| well provided with thorns. These thorns 

We say therefore, that the necessity of | however are not to be feared, as any one 
ayatematic and long continued stall feeding, | possessing a pair of thick gloves will be able 
to which we are subjected, has its compensa- |}to rob the bushes of their fruit with ease, 
tions. Farming without manure is up hill | and with a feeling of real satisfaction at the | ) 


time we were at the Lick House in San 


to eat. The same was the case elsewhere. 


Millet or Hungarian and cut in August for | The figs were about the only real, sweet fruit 
the same ? 

Second, if you do the same thing, only 
sow rye instead of barley in the fall, ana cut 
and cure, in June, then Millet as above, will 
the land bear it if you do it for a number of 
years ? 

Third, would it make a surer crop, by put- 
ing on my manure in a liquid s y 
—— I vat ‘in nt Ln “y ~ wl Hn Fs y on the 4th day of March, and from that date 
intend to keep a good many cows more than | to the 20th of May I grafted more or less, 
I 


have already, I should like to raise all the | but those grafted in March did the best of any 
y I possibly can.) , 


we found in California.—({Ep. 


— ue Oe = 


FRUIT TREES. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 
A few years ago I grafted a few pear trees 


h ' 
These whe have never seen these bersics "Peurth, would I be just as well off if I sow | ** that year. The wax used was composed 





the land down to grass, keep putting 


well manured soil. But if the land is poor 
it draws hard upon it, and there will be no 
economy, in the long run, by trying to get 
more from the land than you put on it, in the | of my trees, consequently can’t say whether 
Acommon grass crop | that is of any benefit or not. 

can be cut in June and the land ploughed up On part of my land vegetables will not 
and top dressed with some chemical magure 
and then sown with Hungarian grass. Or,| fering badly for moisture. My garden is 
you can sow a crop of rye in the fall and cut | well covered with fruit trees. Do the trees 


shape of plant food. 


treesor not. I usually dig around mine in 


putting a wheelbarrow of barn manure 


PROFITS OF KEEPING FOWLS. it early enough to sow on the Hungarian. | absorb the moisture from the surface and 














It will do to sow this latter late in June, or 
Sown the | dry up ? 
middle of June it will be ready to cut by the I have a few apple trees that I want to 
tenth or twelfth of August, when the land 
can be ploughed and seeded down if you| the “ Early Williams,” but before I set them ey . 
: at ven “" but as fast as hey ripen ie drop off. I fare ma eR YeF Wh ee 
speaking of the Swedish turnip or ruta baga, en dhendten:- dine Sana Pe 
and the | ready sale in the market, but in order to 
get enough to send to market at one time 
It must have been as late | I should have to set a large lot of them. 
I have one Northern Spy, one Danvers 
Sweet and one Gravenstein that I intend to 
graft. The Northern Spy gives me about 
one barrel of fruit each year, but it does 


says that “itis a very valuable vegetable, 


and the very best crop I ever grew, 


TH 12 











27.00 | re ground may be ploughed after the grass not grow smooth nor keep well. Graven 





Total pro@t..cccccccoccsecccceee ercecece -$25.00 | is cut in June, or after some early crop has 

Now we had only eight hens to start on, | been taken off, and this may be made to . : 
(there wasno income of course from the r008- | succeed well as a second crop. It is a very | have any apples to awe This tree stand: 
ters,) therefore this gives an income of $3.12 | yajuable vegetable for feeding purposes. I|in a moist, rich place. 


do not grow it so much as I do the flat tur- 
nip and other roots, from the fact that it isa 
second crop, and my land is not usually at lib- 
erty early enough for it as it is for the flat tur- 
> nip. I think this is ofas much value or more 
parts of other broods of chickens. If we) than the flat turnip, but it costs more to raise 
had had as good luck in this direction, as) it and i consider the flat turnip well worthy 
most of our neighbors, we would have shown | .¢ cultivation for the cost that is incurred.” 
No land will bear taking a second crop a 
the $3.12, as above. c. Pp. & RB. 8.4. | number of years in succession without liber- 
al treatment and manuring. Liquid manur- 
SS ing is always in For-oagine it ais well to | of any that are raised about —= = 
POULTRY SHOWS FOR 1876-7. | ave and apply all that you possibly can.| Wenham, Mass. 
Ontano Poultry Association—Ontario, March | | and can be kept in grass man bya SSS 
judicious and liberal eapGeihiir of coms ty Tobacco growers and dealers allege, 
post or of liquid manure, and the plan you 


for each hen, besides supporting the roosters. 
We wish to state also that we had very bad 
luck with our eggs, several dozens that we 
set not hatching at all, and the rats or 
weasels carried off the whole of one and 


a gain of nearly $4.00 per hen, instead of 


Framingham, Jan. 30, 1877. 


1, 1877. George Murton, Guelph, Sec. 

Buffalo International Poultry Association— 
Buffalo, N. Y., February I to 8, 1877. Geo. w 
White, Sec. 


National Poultry Association—Chicago, Feb. 
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years. An application 


barrels of apples off of every other year. 














of rosin, linseed oil and a small amount of | 
on liquid manure all winter, say go over it| beeswax. I have seen‘ it doubted whether 


three times in the winter, and get one crop | heavy manuring is of any benefit to pear 
of hay and one of rowen ? 


Fifth, can I put on liquid manure in June, - 
July, August, September, or is the sun so the fall, removing all the grass, &c., and then 
hot as to burn the roots ? 

Yours most respectfully, around each tree, and in the spring I dig it 
You can get two crops from a strong and/in. The result is, I get ten barrels of nice 
Bartlett pears each year from twenty trees, 
and I notice that my trees grow move or 


less each year. I never have mulched any | 


stand over two weeks’ drouth without suf- 


stein does not bear well ; when the fruit is 
about half grown it drops off and I never 


I have another 
Gravenstein tree that stands in a much poorer 
place that I generally get from three to five 


was told that by driving nails into the tree 
near the ground, that the fruit would stick. 
I did so, but the fruit dropped as badly as ; nq: > 
ever. Ifany of your readers know of any talks 
remedy I wish they would give it through 
the Ploughman. I rather raise the Graven- 
stein apples than any other I know of, as Sie an aie talhas 


+ me ~ i | t to more le than any 

suggest of applying in the winter is a good Sthen croft releed, of exticle p uced, in this 
Maryland Poultry and Fancier’s Association— | one where the land is level and not very | country. 

Dec. 28, '76, to Feb. 3,77. @.O. Browu, Sec. | liable to wash and lose by drainage, especi- a ai 
Union Poultry and Pet Stock Associston—| ajjy in open winters when the ground is| [" One of the largest 

Homer, N. Y., Feb. 2to6,'77. W. Tallman, W.|,... Land treated in this way will usually 

H. Underwood, Sec’ys produce two 


Oe nt Pe Cope, Kin raneh to | dition. Waanthosittwses te 
crops of grass in favorable| Kansas. The herd numbered horned | tles 
of liquid manure | cattle, and was attended by 700 drivers. 


chasers who regretted their bargains. 

We cannot all of us raise a “ Smuggler,” 
a “Jay Gould,” a “Goldsmith Maid,” ora 
“Gov. Sprague,” but let us try, and if we 
fail, we may, with proper care, produce a 
horse for the market which is so highly 
prized for his road qualities of all kinds, and 
there are no better stock horses for such 
generally useful purposes, as the sons of the 
fine “Old Fearnaught.” TREMONT. 
Boston, Jan. 26th, 1877. 





GUANO AS A FERTILIZER. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

It has been said that experience is a good 
teacher, and if farmers would bear this in 
mind oftener it would save them from future 
blunders of like nature. In the application 
of guano to land it operates in a similar 
manner as liquor applied to a man, and it 
must be used as carefully. Your correspon- 
dent asks “ What is its intrinsic value?” 
Applied alone nothing. Let us illustrate. It 
makes a greatcrop in every instance; applied 
to corn, it drives to stalk even at the ex- 
pense of grain. Applied to oats, rye, and 
grains of similar nature, it creates sucha 
growth of straw that it cannot stand a pros- 
trating wind and rain ; and, in every instance 
will cause lodging. Applied to grass, it causes 
a great growth and lodging, in many cases 
great waste; applied to potatoes, a great 


cause vegetables to wilt and the ground to growth of vines; applied to « garden exelu- 


sively, failure. Still it has value, used care- 
fully, as we shall point out. A glass of liquor 


graft in the spring ; was thinking of setting | '** done great good in s great many instan- 


ces, andit has caused great harm in others. 





where it did better service than in the garden 
and for vines. First a good dressing of 
barnyard manure should be first ploughed 
into the ground, then guano should be used 
as a top-dressing and allowed to remain on 
the surface. A garden planted then will be 
successful; applied to vines and early crops 
in the hill, as a top-dressing only. 

The droppings of hens,to use them properly, 
should be mixed in several times the bulk in 
sand; a good way is te cover lightly with 
sand as fast as itis drepped. This keeps it 
from matting into a hati crust and keeps it 
in a position to be themost ably handled. 
If it is prepared in this way it has an intrin- 
sic value, so high that it thhould more closely 
engage the farmers’ attention. At the same 
time it must be appliedvith good judgment, 
The question is not wi raises the highest 
ho raises the most 
corn. If a farmer 8 how to apply it 
carefully it will alwayrank high with him. 
Being of a warm naire we think it works 
no circumstances 


I 


they bring the best prices and sell the best) 10.14 it be used alot for it does its busi- 
ness on a jump and spn tires itself out as 
any one will find outor himself if he once 


























NUMBER 1839. 








A correspondent of the Ploughman, of 
Portsmouth, R. 1., wishes to know about 


cattle stanchions. We have generally pre- 


correspondent of the N. ¥. Times says :— 


end, and of the same width. Its lower end 
should be cut to a width of 2 1-2 inches, the 
top end to 6 inches. The upper end should 
play between two boards a foot wide bolted 
to the permanent stanchions. The fall—say 
6 to 8 inches wide—should be as long as the 
space will allow, and with two or more 
notches on its lower side. It should be hung 
on a pin near the upper side of the boards, 
so that when the stanchion falls back in 
opening it cannot escape from between them. 












ferred to fasten with chains or the common 
“ cattie tie,” but there is no doubt that cattle 
will keep rather cleaner in stanchions. A 


to the largest bull. 

“That for the permanent stanchion, a 
plank 1 1-4 inches by 8 or 10 inches, should 
set between these planks and be securely 
fastened at the top. ‘Ihe loose stanchions 
should be 1-8 of an inch thinner at the upper 


offensive tastes or smells. 
should be of tough hard wood, to be as thin 
as possible, and yet sufficiently strong. 
rest of the manger, about 3 feet wide, should 
be so inclined that the feed will slide down 
to the bottom in reach of the cows. 
throw fodder out between them, a board 
widest at the lower end may be fitted in, but 
cattle should always be allowed to see clear- 
ly any one passing behind them, if not they 


If they 





-STANCHIONS FOR CATTLE. s 


















A cleat should be nailed on the side of the|are apt to learn to kick. For convenience 
loose stanchion to keep it from working | in fastening, the loose stanchion should be 
upward. A stick 11-4 inches by 2 should | on the side of the cow next the entrance. A 
be placed in the floor between the loose 
stanchion and the next permanent one. 
h of this stick and the notches in 
a stanchion may in a moment be | taught to take their places farthest from the 
altered to fit any neck, from that of a calf|door: Ifthe feed is put into the manger 
The front board of the | while the cows are out for water or exercise, 
manger, say a foot wide, should be bolted to | they will soon leave at the call of the dairy- 
rmanent stanchions, and have a round | man to file in and each take her proper 
cut about half its width under the neck | place, he standing in the alley before them 
of each cow. The bottom of each manger | with a forked stick, closing the stanchions, 
should be from 12 to 14 inches wide, of hard | and moving such as get into a wrong place. 
wood, so as to be more easily kept clean of | With cords passing over pulleys he can in 
The stanchions | the same position quickly raise the falls and 


cow should not be made to stand between 
two that drive her. Since the master ani- 
mals generally lead the herd, they should be 





let them loose. For most fastening bolts 


The | are better than nails. There is probably no 


cther means of confining cattle in which 
they can be so rapidly and securely loosed 
and fastened as by stanchions; none by 


so well economized, and none in which they 





is more, they thrive well when so kept.” 





Gorrespondence, 
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USE OF “DIVINING RODS.” 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


ging. A friend of this Quaker farmer called 
upon him, and among other things his farm, 
its beauty and high state of cultivation came 
up as a topic of conversation, and the owner 
observed that he would sell it for half its 
value, because there was no living or spring 
water on it. His friend inquired, “ why 
don’t thee dig ?” “I have,” was the reply, 
“dug several wells, some of them ninety 
feet deep, and get nothing but seep-water, 
which is not good. “But,” continued his 
friend, “‘ why don’t thee get a water philos- 
opher to tell thee where to dig?” “ Because 
I don’t believe in such nonsense; I won't 
believe inanything of the kind for which Ican 
see no good reason; and there is no reason 
why such a rod will work in one man’s hands 
and not in another’s.” But his friend was 
not to be put off with so stale an argument. 
“ But thou mayest believe it whether thou 
canst comprehend it or not, for I havé 
proved it and know it to be true; and if 
thou wilt get a good philosopher, one who 
has been proved, and dig where he tells 
thee, if thou dost not find water I will pay 
thee all thy expenses.” His friend was so 
urgent, and withal so liberal, he could do no 
less in courtesy than try it. He did so, and 
the operator fixed upon a site near the cor- 
ner of his house, on the side towards the 
barn, from which the barnyard could be 
easily supplied, and fixed upon twenty feet 
as the depth to dig. He paid the man his 
dollar and told him, “I have called for thee 
and I will pay thy charges; but I don’t 
believe a word thou sayest, for here and 
there, within a few feet of the place thou 
hast fixed upon, I have dug ninety feet and 
found no such spring as thou tellest of ; but 
if I do find it as thou sayest I will give thee 
fifty dollars.” The result was, he dug, found 
water as told, paid the man his fifty dollars 
got him to select several other places or sites 
on the farm for wells for stock, and published 
his discovery for the benefit of his fellow- 
men who might be in like ignorance and 
Dreiydigen, Wbetedee Th nik HaNEP "as 
follows: Some twenty-five years ago wish- 
ing to procure a supply of water for my 
barnyard, I thought of two ways—one to 
dig a well in or near the yard and put in a 
pump—the other to dig a well on a hill of 
mine some thirty or forty rods distant and 
bring the water into the yard by aqueduct. 
I finally decided upon the latter, and upon 
mentioning the matter to a neighbor, he ad- 
vised me to get a citizen of our town to 
come with his rods and he would tell me 
where to dig so as to find water; but being 
as skeptical in regard to the matter as the 
Quaker farmer, before mentioned, I laughed 
at the idea of any person’s telling where to 
find water by any such unreasonable way, 
but after some consideration of the matter I 
concluded to gratify my curiosity at least if 
nothing more. So I got him to come with 
his rods, and although he was a man of in 
telligence, being graduate of one of our 
colleges, yet he didn’t claim to know why 
the rods would work in his hands and not 
in the hands of some others. He fixed upon 
a spot—the most unlikely one to look at of 


my barnyard. When a dry time came I dug, 
found water at the depth of twenty feet, dug 
twelve feet more, stoned it up, put in an 
aqueduct, and never have failed since of a 
supply fur some twenty head of cattle and 
horses besides a considerable amount used 
for domestic purposes in the house, espec- 
ially in a dry time when my well at the 
“house usually fails. After the gentleman 





with his rods left I had the curiosity to try 


them myself, and to my surprise found they | 
would work in my hands, but being tried by 
perceptible 
movement of the rods was seen or felt by 


Now if it is a fact that these veins or un- 
derground currents of water can be found by 
these “ Divining Rods,” as they are some-| NUMBER I. 
times called, and I firmly believe they can, | 


I noticed in the Ploughman of Dec. 23d 
a communication from A. A. Southwick, 
Farm Superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, stating that “at the 
present time there is not a drop of water 
available at the farm buildings and that they 
had to drive their stock from one-fourth to 
one-half a mile to procure the necessary 
supply of water. I thought that perhaps 
that farm was in a similar condition to that 
of a farm owned by a Quaker in the State of 
New York, an account of which may be 
found in the Agricultural Patent Office Re- 
port for the year 1851, page 14, in a com- 
munication from Alfred Burnson to that 
Department upon the subject of Well Dig- 


being based, as I think they are on scientific | 


matter than I have. 


Groton, Mass., Jan. 20, 1877. 





SPAYING SOWS. 

An experienced farmer gives his method 
of spaying sows as follows: “I have spayed 
hogs for thirty years, both in the side and 
belly, and am satisfied that the latter is the 
So satisfied am I of the fact, 
that for the last fifteen years I have spayed 
my sows altogether in the belly. 
I adopt is to swing the sow up by the hind 
legs ; the intestines then drop down forward, 
leaving a clear way to get at the ovaries. 
then make an incision in the belly, about 
two and a half inches in length, between the 


last four teats, thus reaching the ovaries 
readily, and cut them off. 
incision, it takes more care than in sewing 
up the side; for if the inner muscular coat is 
not taken up and sewed with the skin, it may 
uch in which the intestines will 
never had but one or two accidents 
of the kind to happen. 
rom the wound esca 


In sewing up the 


s more readily from 
the incision on the belly than from the side. 
The best age for spaying pigs is when they 
are six months old, but it can be done at any 
age, though with more inconvenience to the 
animal. After the operation has been 
formed, it is best to turn out the hogs where 
they can get to water freely and wallow in 


DUCKLINGS MORE PROFITABLE 
THAN CHICKENS. 


The saying often applied to young ducks 
that “they eat more than they are worth,” 
may bea very unjust one. 
ing with a woman who 
ge numbers of ducks and 
chickens, regarding the comparative amount 
food consumed to bring them to their full 
growth. She stated that “ducks eat less in 
proportion to their growth than chickens.” 
will understand the reason. “It is because the 
ducklings reach maturity sooner than the 
chickens, and, of course, the longer it takes 
to bring a creature to maturity, the greater 
the expense, not only of f 
and trouble. Experiment has demonstrated 
the fact that, with the same quantity of food 
in ninety days from 
© weight nine or ten 
pounds per pair, or over, while chickens, in 
the same length of time, come to weigh only 
six or seven pounds a pair. 
mark quoted at the clamanmens of this 
paper, does not apply when ducklings are 
properly and intelligently managed.— Poultry 


and care, the duc’ 





INDIAN CORN AS A FOOD. 


At the last meeting of the Paris Acade- 
my of Medicine, November 14th, M. Fea, of 
the merits of maize as 


posed to originate this disease, never attacks 
maize unless it is damaged. 

any place on the hill, it being on a ridge of 
the hill about forty feet above the level of 





tr Owi to the unusual fall of snow on 
in Western Nebraska vast 





Horticulture, 
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For the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ENCE IN CHERRY CULTURE. 


| In 18471 set cherry trees in soil of pri- 
}mary formation, i. ¢. deep loam resting on 


principles—that of electricity—how impor-| .Jay gravel underlaid by granite, from 12 to 
tant it is that a knowledge of such a method 
of finding water should be more generally 
diffused, that all who wish may avail them- 
selves of the benefits to be derived there- 
from, instead of digging at haphazard, as has 
often been the case heretofore, and which 
many times, has resulted in failure, disap- 
pointment and a useless expenditure of 
I have written this to stir up some 
abler pen and draw out the knowledge of 
those who have had more experience in the 
Would it not be a le- 
gitimate matter for investigation and experi- 
ment at the Agricultural College Farm ?— 
Let us have the truth and facts in relation to 


20 feet. The trees grew very finely, but the 

bark cracked and the gum oozed out in 

many places, and the limbs would perish. 
The prospects were dubious indeed even 


About that time a townsman brought into 
town some cherry trees raised upon the red 
shale of Long Island; these trees possessed 
a vitality and vigor that was truly surprising 
when transplanted in our thinest soils ; upon 
our heavy granite soils they languished. 

By observation I learned that the cherry 
must have a dry, well drained soil, 7. ¢., 
could not live and thrive with wet feet. I 
started with a determination to get a hand- 
some and healthy cherry orchard. I found at 
a friend’s in New Brunswick, N. J., 400 
trees, two years upon the bud; they were as 
smooth as a rake handle,‘as uniform in size 
and height as a field of corn. I bought the 
trees and sold some of them to my neigh- 
bors. Then I bought five acres, part old 
pasture, part fielding ; ploughed it with a 
Michigan double mouldboard plough. I ran 
the plough fourteen inches deep. The land 
was a thin soil upon asecondary formation, 
thirty feet to water, good corn or rye land. 
I set 220 of those trees (four rows con- 
tained 160) upon that lot, the balance of the 
lot was set to pear and apple trees. 

‘Lhe trees made a uniform good growth the 
first year of about ten inches; the first 
autumn I bound the trunk sup in rye straw; 
in the spring the straw was removed. 

The next year black ants began to run up. 
I planted sage roots at the trunks, that 
stopped them. The next year they made a 
splendid growth; the strongest varieties 
were three inches in diameter. I covered 
them again with straw; not a tree lagged in 
growth. ‘The trees came out the next spring 
five years from the bud, all perfect, free from 
any ¢racking, rough bark, gum oozing, or 
feeble vitality. ‘They were now so large that 


began to bear some fruit, but continued to 
grow rapidly ; the strongest reaching over 
twenty feet high. 


I thought I had won the goar; I had the 
orchard grown, ready to work. 

Not a tree in the lot but that showed the 
highest vigor. 

‘Lhe following winter a cold wave swept 
over the lot diagonally (the thermometer 
falling to more than 20 deg. below zero) 
and killed out all the pear trees and over 


one hundred of the cherry trees, and the rest 
trom tne ground to the limba, some of them 


quite to the heart of the trees. 

In the spring I filled the vacant spaces 
with a variety said to withstand the winters 
of the West, called Gov. Wood, a small, 
sweet fruit originating in Ohio. I took 
those worked upon Mahaleb stock called 
dwarfs, supposed to possess stronger vi- 
tality if worked on such bottoms. 

Those trees gave small crops for a few 
years, the bottom suckering badly, proving 
conclusively that the affinity of the cherry 
for such roots is at fault; the limbs sickened 
and died out, and now they are all gone; 
the suckers were vigorous to the last, and 
the tops perished with dry rot. 

Two years after I had planted the Gov. 
Wood I valued the cherry trees upon the 
lot as worthless. The next year the crop 
netted me $150,—the dwarfs nothing, 40 
Black Tartarians dead, Black Eagles and 
all the finer quality of fruit kept company 
with the Tartarians, and dying, Gov. Wood 
following in their footsteps. 

The year following, the crop blighted in 
the early part of the season, yet a part of 
the fruit swelled out finely at the ripening 
season on the Hyde Seedling, but two rain 


storms cracked the lot, rendering them 
worthless. I then gave the lot a dressing of 
bone dust,—pure bone—nothing has grown 
under the trees for all these years and the 
soil has been kept mellow with the harrow. 
West Danvers, Mass. ae 
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Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman- 
‘ FARM NOTES FROM MAINE. 


NUMBER II. 


The oat, barley, rye and buckwheat crop of 
the State was perhaps a little below the 
average. Except in Aroostook and some of 
the newer sections but little rye or buck- 
wheat is grown. The latter, however, is 
sown to some extent in small patches in 
nearly every town for a late bee pasture, and 
since the revival of bee keeping more atten- 
tion has been given to producing honey 
plants. Oats are largely cultivated and in 
excess of barley. The two grains form an 
important item of Maine produce and of 
stock feed. 

The culture of beans and pease is on the in- 
crease. The yield last year was very satisfac- 
tory. They form an important item of food 
both for man and beast and always command 
a good and remunerative price. “There is a 


good deal of good eating in a bushel of 
beans” is an old and true saying. Pease 





which stable room, feed and fodder can be | 


can be kept so clean if well littered. What | 


to get healthy trees upon such strong soil, | 


I ceased to protect them with straw; they | 


mixed with oats, barley, or wheat and ground, 


form a highly nutritious fattening feed for 
swine or beef animals. Pease are not as ex- 
hausting to land as beans, and are a good 


——_—_,——_ 


crop to seed down to grass with. 

Pasturage in the older sections is not as 
good as it used to be. Many pastures need 
renovating, and we know of no way to do it 


| better or cheaper than that recommended by 
your able and intelligent correspondent “ £,” 
in a recent number,on renovating pastures 
| by overstocking with sheep and then feeding 


them provender. But a small per cent. of 
pastures can be ploughed and reseeded, 


being too rough, rocky, steep, or wet. Many 
are grown up to hardhack, brakes, bushes 
| and brambles; many abound with moss 
knolls, and patches. If dairying is pursued 
itis absolutely necessary to provide some 
soiling crop for fall feeding when pastures 


fail, and to tide over the fall droughts. In 


most instances fodder corn is provided for 
this purpose, which, if not the best, is cer- 


tainly as easily raised, handled and fed as 
any and much easier than some, while the 
cows seem to relish it with a keen zest that 
is not surpassed by any other. 
| The apple crop was small but enough was 
| raised for home use and some for export. The 


breadth of orcharding is extending in some 
sections while narrowing in others. We do 
not feel safe to say it is increasing much upon 
the whole. Large numbers of New York 


trees are annually sold throughout the State 
| and are planted out by the farmers. About 
half die of neglect, and about half from se- 
verity of the climate, being of too tender 
| variety, and from being worthless trees. 
Most any farmer can {show a plantation of 


| dead and dying New York trees, while a tew 
| can show a promising one. Lately more rus- 
| sets and crabs are being put out, but, Mr. 
| Editor, just imagine the situation, when 
every farmer has a flourishing, bearing and 


extensive orchard of crab apples. The fruit 


then won't be worth the gathering, compara- 
tively. There are but few varieties among 
| the many that are hardy enough, and adapt- 
ed to Maine, especially to general distribu- 


tion. The very hardiest only should be put 





} out, and our Pomological Society will do 
well at this forth coming winter meeting at 
Monmouth, to settle upon and publish a list 
of “Ironclads” for general cultivation. The 


hardiness of the tree being always the first 
consideration. 

Small fruits were rather below the aver 
age, outside of city and village gardens, and 
those of a few leading horticulturists in each 
county. The culture of small fruits is quite 
limifed. A row of neglected gooseberry, 


currant, or other bushes, a straggling grape 
| vine, or acranberry patch, or a weedy straw 
| herry bed matted and overcome of itself are 
| nearly the extent. In many sections the 
spontaneous growth of strawberries, rasp- 
| berries, blackberries, blueberries, cranberries 
| and other berries furnishes abundance for 
| picking, and employment to the vagrant. 
Cranberry culture is on the increase. The 

attention of the people seems to be turning 

toward it for two reasons—one is it is 
novel, and the other is it is said to be prof- 
| itable. There is something of the gogge 

about the human race not wholly obliter- 
| ated. They love to build mud dams and 
paddle in the water. Maine presents a 
grand field for cranberry culture. We have 
plenty of acid in our swamps to fill their 
fire cracker shells to any desired plumpness. 
On every farm there is a place somewhere , 
suited to cranberry raising, and we hope the 
farmers will soon find it out. 

There is a good sprinkling of blooded 
stock in Maine. There are as fine herds of 
| Shorthorn, Hereford, Jersey, Ayrshire, &c., 
ascan be found anywhere. They are the 
centres from which radiate branches and 


leaves (that ia. thev Jeane their trace for a 


herds of grades. But the great mass of 
our cattle are the “old native kind.” That 
is, they are the descendents of grades from 
time immemorial. Scrub cows lead to scrub 
bulls, and vice versa tor a variation. They 
range from good to bad and indifferent. 
Both extremes may be seen in the same 
neighborhood, yea, even in the same flock. 
The same is true of our sheep, swine, and 
horses. But there is a progress toward a 
better state of things. There is a slow 
movement toward obtaining and breeding 
better animals. Its momentum will increase 
from year to year. 

Stock is in fair condition and doing quite 
well so far this winter. Though hay is not 
spending as well as usual, stock seem to 
thrive all the better, so there is a compen- 
sating offset. 

Sheep husbandry in Maine has always 
been a profitable thing, but it has been sub- 
ject to marked fluctuations. First there is 
a rush to stock up with them, then a rush to 
sell out. This works against any great or 
permanent improvement of the flocks. The 
better way would be for each farmer to keep 
just what he can handle conveniently, and 
stick to them through thick and thin, doing 
his best each year by judicious culling, se- 
lection, and introduction of better blood, to 
keep his flock improving. This is becom- 
ing more general than formerly, consequent- 
ly there is on the whole a gradual improve- 
ment in the flocks of the State. The Cots- 
wold and Southdown seem to be in greatest 
favor. We have a good opinion of the 
Lincoln breed. We hope any one having a 








knowledge of this breed will “do good and 





